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America’s first twin-propjet transpo *, 
the Fairchild F-27, will go into service 
on the nation’s air lines soon. 


More than a dozen air lines in t/¢ 
U. §S., Alaska, Canada and Lain 
America have ordered 93 F-27s, ard 
many major corporations have order:d 
the aircraft for executive flying opera- 
tions. 


The F-27 is powered by two Rollis- 
Royce Dart engines. The propjet liner 
has a cruising speed of approximately 
300 miles-an-hour, and a range of more 
than 1,600 miles. 


A high wing, tri-cycle geared air- 
plane, the Fairchild is designed especi- 
ally for local service carriers. 


Richard §S. Boutelle, president of 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corpo- 
ration, pointed out that until the advent 
of the F-27, local service carriers “have 
had to depend on slow, hand-me-down 
equipment. 


“The F-27 is the first airliner ever 
designed specifically to meet the special 
requirements of local air lines for fast, 
economical and comfortable air travel,” 


he declared. 


The airplane will carry up to 40 
passengers, and according to the manu- 
facturer has excellent short field, high 
altitude handling characteristics. It was 
developed by Fokker in Holland. 


An ALPA Fokker F-27 Friendship 
Evaluation Committee closely followed 
development of the airplane and many 
of their recommendations for changes 
and modifications were accepted. 


Members of the F-27 Friendship 
Committee are: D. H. Rieger, Pied- 
mont, chairman; W. F. Branniai, 
Mackey; W. Stonebraker, West Coas’; 
Matt Ferguson, Frontier, and Dc 
Gilday, Bonanza. 
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ALPA Urges 
Changes For Review 
By CAB, Penalty Clauses 


‘Editor's Note: Following are the remarks of Clarence N. 
Sa en, ALPA president, endorsing a single, independent Fed- 
er. Aviation Agency before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
m. ce Committee of the U. S. House of Representatives.) 


66 WE ARE pleased to appear before you to state and 

discuss with you the Air Line Pilots Association 
views on H. R. 12616 and related proposals before this Com- 
mi tee. We have consistently endorsed and sponsored legisla- 
tive proposals which would re-establish an independent 
feceral aviation agency. 

“We do so again at this time and urge that every possible 
priority be given to that principal objective as we believe 
that it provides our best hope for an early solution to critical 
aviation problems which seriously handicap our civil and 
military aviation today. 

“Unless such positive action is taken by the Congress 
now, we fear that several years will pass before a govern- 
mental structure will be provided capable of coping with the 
serious problems of keeping the development of our vital 
civil and military aviation current with the growing demands 
on it from our economy and our national defense. 


Pilots Assume Responsibility 

“The air line pilots must assume a primary responsibility 
for safety in commercial air transportation under the civil 
air statutes and under our aviation structure. We also are 
expected to perform national defense functions in the event 
of need. 

“Tt is, therefore, one of our primary responsibilities to 
bring to the attention of legislative or regulatory bodies any 
deficiency in statute, regulation, or facility which com- 
promises our ability to assume our primary responsibilities in 
accordance with the high degree of care imposed on us by 
Statute. 

“In keeping with this responsibility, the air line pilots 
have been active since the inception of commercial aviation 
in connection with the enactment of any legislation or regula- 
tions in this field. 

“We feel we have acquired practical experience in the 
operation of the various parts of the statute now under con- 
sideration. We have devoted a large portion of our energy 
and resources to making available the first-hand experience 
ard opinions of the air line pilots in the interest of the 
development of a sound and safe aviation industry. 


A vcust, 1958 


“sae AL R. 12616 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mar 21, 1958 


Mr. Harris introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 





A BILL 


To create an independent Federal Aviation Agency, to provide 
for the safe and efficient use of the airspace by both civil and 
military operations, and to provide for the regulation and 
promotion of civil aviation in such manner as to best foster 
its development and safety. 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
3 That this Act shall be cited as the “Federal Aviation Act of 
4 1958”. 


“Ours is, in part, a personal and selfish interest, for the 
air line pilot has invested his professional life and personal 
safety in aviation and he takes these problems to work with 
him every day. Every change in the law or rule promulgated 
under it affects us. 

“We have criticized the present governmental structure 
for aviation since Reorganization Acts No. 4 and No. 10 
terminated the independence of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration in 1940, and placed this agency under the 
Department of Commerce. 


Authority Deteriorated 

“We believe that this action diffused authority for avia- 
tion matters to such an extent that deterioration in per- 
formance was the inevitable result. In 1946, Executive 
Order 9781 creating the non-statutory Air Coordinating 
Committee scattered authority over aviation matters to 
additional agencies and diluted further the authority of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

“In other actions creating a host of committees and 
Boards, a patchwork system for processing aviation prob- 
lems has evolved. This patchwork has resulted in a confused 
situation making it impossible to fix responsibility on a 
single agency or to develop the leadership so necessary in 
this dynamic field. 

“This diffusion of authority and responsibility has made 
it impossible for a single agency with a single head to go 
directly to the Congress in the exercise of leadership in 
long range planning and in the solution of aviation’s 
problems. 


(Continued On Page 16) 
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By William G. Osmun pans 

Editor, Business/Commercial Aviation Magazine ress, 

66 ODAY’S AIRPORTS are sadly deficient consider- Fo 

ing the nation’s jet age requirements,’ Milton W. mee 

Arnold, ATA vice president of operations told the U. S. ld 

Conference of Mayors in New York City last September. = 

In like vein, a recent article in Time magazine made the ht 

statement, “Most cities are still dragging their heels on air- ath 

port-improvement plans.” 
Statements like these make airport managers’ blood boil. 
Will Th They resent being blamed for a situation that, they claim, 

i é is none of their making. What makes them so intolerant of TI 
air line-inspired criticism is that air line indecision has lack 
slowed up their efforts to get ready for the jet age. The 

AIRPORTS Be Read Speaking for the 40 largest U. S. airports, E. T. Burnard, what 

| executive director of the Airport Operators Council, points slow: 

bh to the $190 million landing area projects under construction man: 
i or planned for the next 18 months by AOC members. AOC U; 
or é ets data show the country’s major airports are deep into one of hesit 

the biggest expansion efforts they’ve ever undertaken. in tl] 

No one knows for certain which airports the air lines proje 

plan to serve with jets. But we can make a good guess which must 

ones by taking the 32 largest airports in the AOC—those Ai 

with more than 50,000 air carrier movements in 1956. me 

Eleven of these airports have new runways under construc- [and 

tion or planned for the near future, two completed new some 

runways in 1956. Eleven airports have runway extensions consi 

under construction or planned within 18 months. ofter 

One brand-new terminal building was completed at these This 

airports in 1956 and two others in 1957. Six terminal ex- not ; 
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pansion projects were completed in 1956, two are in prog- 
ress, and three are planned. 

Four airports are working on and five more planning for 
new terminal facilities. 

Then what is all the fuss about? Some airports may have 
all the facilities air lines would like to have by the time jet 
service begins in the spring of 1959. But except for possibly 
a few cases where financial or political considerations have 
slowed progress most airports will be as ready as they can 
be—considering the difficulties they’ve been faced with. 


No Development Base 

The main difficulty facing airport management is the 
lack of information on which to base development plans. 
The trouble is that air lines have been slow to reveal just 
what they need for jet service. The government has been 
slower still in providing the guidance needed by airport 
management. 

Under these circumstances, a prudent airport operator 
hesitates to go ahead with plans that may prove deficient 
in the light of later, more adequate information. For a 
project that is urgent and can’t wait, the airport operator 
must do the best he can with the information he does have. 

Airport improvements, by their very nature, take a long 
time. Plans must be made, bids drawn up and advertised 
and contracts let, before construction can be started. For 
some projects, additional land must be acquired—either for 
construction or for runway clear-zone protection. There’s 
often the arduous problem of getting funds for the projects. 
This sometimes involves floating public bond issues. It is 
no: at all unusual for a major project, such as building a 
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JET-AIRPORT Time Table Contrasts Time Re- 


quired For Major Airport Development Proj- 
ects Against Boeing 707 Schedule From Start 
Of Jet Project To Beginning Of Service 


new runway or terminal building, to take from four to six 
years from conception to ribbon cutting. 

The “Jet-Airport Timetable” shows, that the maximum 
time is 69 months. Where land acquisition isn’t involved 
and financing is only a minor problem, the thinimum time 
for a major project—such as runway extensions, new taxi- 
ways, or expansion of terminal facilities—is 17 months. 

If an airport isn’t ready for jet service by early 1959, 
chances are that the airport officials weren’t able to find out 
what was needed early enough to get the project underway. 
A classic example of this sort of problem is the question of 
runway length needed for jet operations. (See Box, “How 
Much Runway Is Enough?” ) 

Even before the first jet orders were announced in 1955, 
AOC spokesmen were trying to find out what runway 
lengths would be needed by civil jets. Most airport oper- 
ators had to wait until 1957 before they could learn from 
the air lines how long to make their runways. 


Confusing Regulations 

Part of the reason for this delay is that runway lengths 
are based mainly on economic considerations. The jets can 
operate out of the airports slated for early jet service. The 
real question is: How much runway do they need to oper- 
ate profitably? Another question is wh¢ther the runway 
extensions required can be paid for out of earnings from 
passengers using that airport? 

The process of coming up with solutions to the above 
problems has been slowed down by government rule-making. 
In August 1956, CAB issued a draft Civil Air Regulation 
that called for far-reaching changes in the airworthiness 
and operating rules for planes like the 707 and DC-8. The 
suggested rules were far more restrictive than those CAA, 
the air lines and the manufacturers had already developed. 
Though the 707, DC-8, and Electra series had been designed 
to the CAA-developed rules, CAB now proposed to apply 
its own rules retroactively to these aircraft. Had these CAB 
proposals been adopted the air lines would have needed 
impossibly long runways to carry full payloads. 

It took a whole year to work out a compromise regulation 
(SR 422), and re-calculate the runway lengths. The result: 
the air lines weren’t able to release the runway lengths they 
would need until August, 1957. 


Lighting Problem 

Another grave problem facing airport operators is the 
lack of a national standard for runway lighting. Since there 
seems to be general industry-government agreement on the 
need for some form of flush or semi-flush lights, the only 
economical way to install them is to put them in when the 
runway (or the extension) is being built. It appears that 
many runways will be completed without adequate lighting 
for low-visibility landings unless the process of evaluating 
different lighting systems and developing a standard is 
greatly speeded up. 

High-speed turnoff design, is another problem on which 
airport operators urgently need Federal guidance. 

Reduced efficiency of all aircraft—including jets—seems 
inevitable if neither the runway lights nor the high-speed 
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How Much Runway 
For Jets? 


Jets burn fuel at a very high rate (13,400 pph for the 707-120. A two- 
hour flight would use up 26,800 pounds of fuel; a six-hour flight, 80,400. 
Since the length of flight makes such a big difference in fuel carried, take- 
off gross weight—and, therefore, take off distance—is essentially governed 
by stage length. 


Veteran 
Pilot Retires 


N APRIL 1, 1958, Captain Vict  r 

L. Hoganson retired from Del 1 

Air Lines. Vic was born in Bode, Iov. 1 

in 1893. He was graduated from Box > 

High School and Humboldt Colleg . 

Enlisting in World War I, he wis 
overseas for three years and receive : 
the Victory Medal with 5 bars—or 

bar for each of the five major battle :. 
After the War he installed and operate 
picture machines and was asked by t! 





The takeoff distance for a given gross weight must be increased for run- : 
way elevations above sea level and outside air temperatures above standard 
(59 degrees F). High temperatures, in particular, call for sizable increases. 
When the temperature rises 10 degrees F, a turbine engines loses three per 
cent of its power—compared with one per cent for a piston engine. CAB’s | 
turbine operating rules make the air lines up takeoff distance (or cut gross © 
weight) for every degree F above standard. (Operating rules for current 
piston-powered airliners are far less stringent.) 


A DC-8 or 707 operating over a stage 800-1,000 miles can takeoff with 
full payload from a 7,000-8,000-foot runway at near-standard temperature. 

§ Up the stage length to the 2,600 miles of a transcontinental nonstop flight, o 
and the runway length needed for a plane with a full payload jumps to + 
around 10,000 feet. Operate the same plane over the same stage from a 
2,500-foot-high airport on a calm, 90-degree F day, and you'll need 11,500 

a feet of runway. 


ex=negse 


= 
gs- 


How much runway a jet needs is a question that each air line must answer 
f on an airport-by-airport basis. Make the stage too short, and the flight will + 
f operate at a loss. Make the stage longer to attract enough passengers, and = 
payload may have to be reduced on hot days. Ask for enough runway to = 
take care of the hottest day, and watch how airport management simply : 
can’t provide it—or how air line management can’t pay for it. But asking © 
for less runway increases the risk that payload will have to be off-loaded © 
when temperatures increase the runway requirement above what’s been © 


asked for. 


Air line management must balance the probability of off-loading (and its | 
economic consequences) against the cost of longer runways. It will not be 
possible to say how much runway will be needed for a jet unless these points 
have been ironed out. 


Captain Hoganson 


turnoffs are included in this round of 
airport development. It’s for this very 
reason that the AMB has started rush 
research programs on these very prob- 
lems. 


There are unresolved problems in 
the field of ramp and terminal design, 
too. While the trend seems to be to- 
ward loading from the second floor of 
terminal buildings, few air lines are 
ready to begin jet service with this pro- 
cedure. The chief obstacle is that the 
air lines are uncertain what type of 
ramp to use from the building to the 
plane door. 


The functional layout of terminal 
Pace 6 


buildings themselves may be in for a 
major overhaul. ATA’s Airport Pas- 
senger Terminal Service Committee 
has just released a report giving its 
idea on terminal planning. The com- 
mittee’s recommendations on terminal 
design for high-volume passenger move- 
ment should prove useful to airport 
planners. 

This committee’s work is also a mile- 
stone on the road to closer air line-air- 
port co-operation on mutual prob- 
lems. At ATA’s invitation, AOC’s Bur- 
nard has been sitting with the com- 
mittee while the plan was being de- 
veloped. 


director of Barrow & Howard Stock 
Company to take a part in a stage 
play and traveled extensively with the 
late Guy Kibbie and Pier Watkins. 


His flying career dated to 1914, at 
which time he helped Captain Waldo 
Ross assemble and exhibit a Curtiss 
Pusher. After leaving the Stock Com- 
pany he went to California and started 
flying with Captain Bill Royle Airlines, 
then to Curtiss Wright Flying Service, 
demonstrating and selling airplanes. 


His next employment was with Air 
Ferry’s in the San Francisco, Oakland 
area flying Loening-Sikorsky and Fokker 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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A SAMPLING of the thousands of newspaper clippings 
pouring into the ALPA Public Relations office demonstrates 
that the air line pilot is heard and read throughout the 
country on matters pertaining to the progress and in- 
creased safety in aviation. Inspection of the samples will 
show that newspapers in small communities as well as 
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those in metropolitan areas are interested in what ALPA 
thinks, says and does. In addition to the excellent news 
coverage within the last year, ALPA representatives have 
appeared on many radio and TV productions, and many 
councils maintain speakers’ bureaus to take advantage 
of opportunities to appear before the public in person. 
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ESTATE 
PLANNING 


By Arthur C. Daniels 


Vice President & Secretary 
Institute Of Life Insurance 


(Editor’s Note: This is the third article of a series con- 


tributed on the controversial subject of estate planning. The . 


Am Line Pinot is neutral on the subject and has presented 
these articles only as informative and thought-provoking 
material. ) 


APTAIN Kehmeier may have been helpful to the read- 

ers of Tue Air Line Pitot by summarizing the benefits 
which are available through (1) membership in the Air 
Line Pilots Association, (2) the air line which employs the 
pilot, and (3) the United States Government. 


But when it comes to protection available from life in- 
surance companies which the individual can buy on his own 
initiative, the author ceases to give information and attacks 
with prejudice. 


The article starts with a foreword by William B. Rudd 
of Sacramento, California, who quotes the Life Insurance 
Fact Book for 1957, published by the Institute of Life In- 
surance. He says: 


“In 1956, for example, the life insurance com- 
panies took in almost $18 billion in income, increased 
their assets to nearly $100 billion and only paid $2.4 
billion in death benefits. Why?” 


Mr. Rudd develops several misunderstandings and er- 
roneous conclusions from these figures: 


“The reason for this relationship is that most in- 
dividual life insurance policies in force today are 
primarily long term savings plans. *** Is it possible 
for any savings institution to provide a satisfactory 
result when such a relationship exists?” 


All life insurance policies have an important protection 
element — something which does not exist in a pure savings 
plan. 

Saving Element 

Most individual life insurance policies in force today have 
some long term savings element in them, but are not pri- 
marily savings plans. The savings element is incidental to a 
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system which makes it possible for a policyholder to pay 
the same amount each year for insurance protection unde~ 
which the mortality increases each year. By paying mor: 
than needed in the earlier years of a life insurance policy, 
the owner is able to accumulate funds which help pay th: 
higher mortality costs at the older ages. In other words, th : 
level premium system was developed to “average out,” thes: 
mortality costs over the years. It incidentally produced . 
savings element. 


Under term insurance, even on a 20 year basis, the sav - 
ings element is small and almost insignificant. It gradual’ ; 
becomes significant in a whole life policy (sooner in ; 
straight life policy) and under an endowment policy tk: 
savings element is intentionally accelerated. 


A Pool Of Funds 


But to look at a life insurance policy as a savings prc- 
position alone is to ignore its unique and principal purpo:: 
—-that of furnishing protection through the medium cf 
thousands of people pooling their funds for the benefit of 
families stricken by death. 

For this, and other reasons, life insurance companics 
cannot be described as just savings institutions. Life insurance 
companies also provide volumes of accident and health in- 
surance, group life insurance, and many individual policies 
which are either all term or have a large amount of term 
insurance. All of these lines substantially have no investment 
or savings element in them. 

Now, let’s look at the nearly $18 billion of income. 
Where does it come from and where does it go? Actually 
the income is $17.865 billion, and a good part of this in- 
come comes from lines of business other than individual life 
insurance policies, to which the author confines his remarks 
on life insurance companies. Only $10.885 billion of income 
represents premiums on life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts, and of these, a substantial portion are premiums on 
industrial life insurance policies, group policies and on an- 
nuities which the author does not discuss. 

Other items of income are: $2.699 billion of accident & 
health premiums, $1.132 billion of benefits left with the 
companies for payment in installments over future years, 
$3.063 billion of investment income (after deducting invest- 
ment expenses and a substantial portion of federal and other 
taxes) and finally $86 billion of miscellaneous income. 

Where did this $17.865 billion go? Only $2.495 billion 
was paid in death claims. That is the amount of life in- 
surance which became payable due to death in 1956. But 
when we pick up the matured endowments, disability bene- 
fits and cash values paid under life policies in 1956, and 
then finally add the amount paid under annuity contracts 
and under accident and health policies as well as dividends 
paid to policyholders — the total paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1956, was $8.057 billion. Obviously life in- 
surance companies pay many more types of benefits than 
just death claims. 

Here is where the $17.865 billion of income in 1956 
went: 


BENEFIT PAYMENTS & ADDITIONS TO FUNDS 
FOR POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES: 
(000,000 Omitted) 
Benefit payments in 1956 $ 8,057 
Added to Policy Reserve Funds for 
Future Benefits Payments 4,704 
Added to Special Reserve and Sur- 
plus Funds 667 


Total Current Year $13,428 
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Paid to policyholders and_benefi- 
ciaries from benefits previously 
reported as paid, but left with 
companies for installment with- 
drawals 


OPERATING EXPENSES 
Commissions to Agents 
Home Office & Other 

Expenses 1,597 


TAXES, LICENSES & FEES 
(Excluding direct investment taxes 
such as real estate, and $205 
million of Federal income taxes, 
both having been deducted from 
investment income) 336 


MISCELLANEOUS DISBURSEMENTS 45 

DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS 135 

Total Outgo—u. S. Life 
Companies—1 956 


$1,307 


$17,865 


Future Obligations 


Next, let us take a look at these assets and purposes 
wh ch they serve. Assets of $100 billion (actually $96.011 
bil) on) are needed by the companies to meet future obliga- 
tio: s of several times that amount. For example, some 
$5 274 billion of these assets are being held as reserves under 
life insurances policies. Those policies carry protection of 
$452 billion. In other words, the assets for life policies are 
less than one-seventh of what the companies must eventu- 
ally pay out. 


Yefinitely then, future premium income and future in- 
terest earnings, as well as those assets, are needed for the 
companies to meet their eventual obligations to life insurance 
policyholders. 


Finally, Rudd’s foreword asks: “How good are they (life 
insurance policies) as savings plans?” He brings together 
two figures, namely; “expenses paid of $3.378 billion,” and 
“investment income of $2.835 billion,” and says, “we find 
that expenses exceed investment income by some $543 
million.” The investment income is not earned on all lines 
of insurance, but the expenses are changeable to all lines. 


For example, only a trivial amount of investment in- 
come would be earned on funds belonging to group life 
insurance and to accident and health insurance poiicies. 
On the other hand, a very large portion of the interest 
would be credited to group annuities, individual annuities 
and to the permanent life insurance policies. Hence, the 
comparison Rudd attempts, should not be made. 


The Facts 


Without attempting to correct each of the author’s mis- 
statements, here are the facts: life underwriters, or life in- 
surance agents (whichever you choose to call them) are 
compensated under a commission scale, which over the life- 
time of the policy is comparable to commissions paid on 
other selling operations. 


They average in the neighborhood of 6 or 8 per cent 
or as high as 12 per cent, depending upon the plan selected 
and sometimes upon the company. It is true that the com- 
missions are paid at higher percentage on the first year’s 
premium and at a lower percentage in the additional years. 
But the first year’s commission must be considered, in part, 
as reimbursement for service costs over the lifetime of the 
policy. 

t is not possible for an agent to persuade someone to 
pay three, five, or ten times, the amount of premium that 
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the buyer is able to pay. The only question is how should 
the amount of money which the buyer puts into life insur- 
ance be used. Should it be put into a policy with nothing 
but protection (term insurance), or into a policy with 
protection and only a moderate amount of savings (straight 
life insurance), or into a policy which places less emphasis 
on protection and more on savings (endowments) ? 


When a person buys life insurance, he should have a 
need for protection, for every life insurance policy has some 
protection element. If a savings plan only is wanted and if 
no further additional protection is needed, then the indi- 
vidual should not buy life insurance. 


A question is raised by the author: “Doesslife insurance 
provide a hedge against inflation?” In a very real sense 
it does for many years. This is because the amount which 
the beneficiary would receive in the event of death is several 
times the premium paid—from perhaps 40 times as much 
at the start down to something like four times as much, 
when the policy is ten years old. Actually, for the long run, 
life insurance is not designed to be inflation-proof, but it is 
designed to be deflation-proof, for it is a dollar guaranteed 
financial transaction. 


Alternate Savings Plans 


What are some of the alternates which the author rec- 
ommends for savings? One is the stocks of some life insur- 
ance companies, others are saving amounts in banks, mutual 
funds and mortgages on real estate. All of these are legiti- 
mate forms of savings. Two of them are “dollar guaranteed” 
—namely banks and mortgages on real estate. Two of them 
are based on stock values which are “dollar variable” which 
fluctuate with economic conditions, and should be more 
valuable if inflation continues but less valuable if deflation 
happens. 


Certainly the reader is able to reach his own decisions 
as to whether or not he has economic values that he wishes 
to protect through life insurance, either before or after 
retirement. It is not possible to sweep away his interest in 
insurance after retirement with the glib remark that: 
“There is little, if any reason, for life insurance at or after 
retirement.” 


Similarly, the individual is able to judge whether or not 
life insurance helps him save because it is regular and 
periodic. And every individual has his own philosophies as 
to the economic future of the nation and whether we are 
in for a period when the stock market will continue to go 
up and up. Also, the individual can judge whether life 
insurance agents are worthy of their hire, or whether the 
companies are overpaying them. The answer is clearly that 
competition here is no different than in any other field— 
the people who work at the selling of life insurance are 
paid competitively, as with all other forms of employment, 
for their time, ability and experience. 


These statements made by the author call for no answer: 

“Most life underwriters who drop by for a chat, 
are far more interested in their own families than in 
yours.” 


“Before we indulge in any insurance orgies, we 
should carefully examine what we now have or is 
available to us.” 


“Let’s quit buying this junk these insurance ped- 
dlers are pushing, and get the protection that is 
available to us.” 


Yet most policyholders, air line pilots included, will 
deny these statements. 
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FIRST production model of the Douglas DC-8 in sharp 
contrast with Southern California mountain range as it 
makes a flight towards certification and goes into air 
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SITTING next to pretty Judy Mowbray on the ice pile 
is one of the air conditioning units she helps make at the 
Stratos plant for Boeing B-52 jet bombers. The refrigera- 
tion unit produces many times the amount of ice shown 
with the machine — and a cool Judy. 
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DOLLY Brence, left, and Kay Turner, UAL hostesses, help 
Douglas Aircraft celebrate production of the | 000th plane 
of the DC-6 and DC-7 series. United took delivery of the 





first DC-6 produced. 
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Here and There With Air 
Line Pilots at Work and Play 


Jack Of Many Trades--- Also Pilot-Politician 


ACK Gardner, Phoenix-based first 

officer for Frontier Airlines, has 
been many things in the course of his 
33 years. 

Newsboy, soda-jerk, U.S. Marine 
ferry pilot, flying service manager, cop, 
crop duster, and DC-3 driver for a 
scheduled air line. 

Now his list of occupations has been 
lengthened to include that of state 
legislator, a post rarely if ever held by 
a working pilot before. He is secretary 
of Council 100, Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation. 

The lawmaking pilot was elected to 
the Arizonia House of Representatives 
in 1956, from the West Phoenix legisla- 
tive district where he resides. 

The scheduling committee of his air 
line juggled his hours so he can sit in 
the legislature five days a week and 
fly weekends during the annual legisla- 
tive session lasting from mid-January 
to mid-March. 

Quality Representation 

What prompted this pilot to take a 
flyer into politics? 

Representative Gardner says he was 
concerned about the quality of repre- 
sentation his district was getting from 
his predecessor in the legislature. 

He adds that he was convinced he 
could whip the incumbent by contact- 
ing every voter in his district. He did, 
and it worked. 

A liberal Democrat, Gardner is 
aligned with the pro-labor Democratic 
minority in a legislature ruled by a 
coalition of Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats. 


The minority bloc to which Gardner 
belongs lacks the votes to score any 
victories on the house floor. But the 
minority Democrats have seven mem- 
bers, including Gardner, on the 15- 
member house labor committee. 

Their seven votes together with 
those of a few other labor-minded law- 
makers on the committee, have served 
as an effective brake on legislation op- 
posed by organized labor. 

Gardner also is a member of the 
house planning and development com- 
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mittee and the house agriculture and 
irrigation committee, possibly by virtue 
of his crop-dusting experience. 
Flying Since 16 
A Colorado native, Gardner was 


= & 


GARDNER 


MARICOPA 


JACK GARDNER, pilot for Frontier Airlines and Arizona State Representative, 
combines flying and law making. A Democrat, he represents a Phoenix distri<t 


taken to Kansas by his family when bh: 
was two years old. He started takin: 
flying lessons at Independence, Kar , 
in 1940, when he was 16. He says h:s 
aim even then was a commercial licen: « 


in the legislature, and is secretary of ALPA Council 100. 
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ause “private flying is for rich 
S$.” 
yardner paid for his flying lessons 
selling newspapers and jerking 
as. 
I got a dollar a day,” he recalls, 
r a 10-hour day.” 
lainly, his pro-labor leanings are 
a pose. 
n November 1941, Gardner enlisted 
he U.S. Marine Corps. He spent 18 
iths in the South Pacific as a com- 
iications corporal and a total of 
years in the Corps. 
Vhile sweating out his discharge on 
West Coast, Gardner signed on as 
y pilot for a Barstow, Calif., flying 
ol dealing in surplus military air- 
t on the side. Out of the Marines, 
ransferred to Arizona and managed 
.oenix flying service for three years. 
also had a fling at aerial forest 
1ying in New Brunswick. 
hen he was overcome by an urge 
et back in uniform—the blue uni- 
1 of the Phoenix Police Depart- 
t. He was on the force four years. 


ut the wild blue yonder beckoned 

more, and in 1951, Gardner 
ed Frontier Air Lines where he has 
ined ever since. 
et Gardner is the first to admit that 
piloting trade comes off second best 
olice work in the romance depart- 
it. 

Criminal Investigator 


\s a criminal investigator for the | ARIZONA STATE Representative Jack Gardner consults with Rep. Lee Dover, 
ice department, Gardner frequently left, railroad man and chairman of the Arizona House of Representatives 
summoned to the emergency room Standing Committee On Labor, of which Gardner is a member. 





PRESIDENT SAYEN of ALPA receives honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
at hlorthern Michigan College, Marquette, Mich., of which he is a graduate. 
Hers Sayen is with Edgar L. Harden, president of the college, and Justice 
Joh: D. Voelker of the Michigan Supreme Court, who received the honorary 
dec ee of Doctor of Laws, right. 
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of Phoenix’s Memorial Hospital. His 
job was following up the shootings, 
stabbings and other brands of mayhem 
that send the victims into the docks 
for a major overhaul. 


Gardner eventually wound up gazing 
absently across the emergency room ex- 
amining table into the dark eyes of a 
striking American Indian girl in hospi- 
tal white. She was the emergency room 
nurse. 


Somehow, romance blossomed amid 
bullet wounds, bandages and icepick 
punctures. 


The ex-nurse of Sioux and Arapahoe 
descent is now Mrs. Gardner. She and 
her politicking pilot have a daughter, 
7, and a son, 5. 


Gardner says he intends to run for 


re-election to the state legislature this 
fall. 


So, between hops to the northern 
Arizona and New Mexico points served 
by Frontier, he’ll be out on the hust- 
ings, shaking hands. 
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JAMMED AIRSPACE over U. S. is 
shown on map by lines represent- 
ing civilian air routes. Stars mark 
military bases whose planes have 
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been flying through civil air lanes 
without reporting presence to civilian 
traffic control. The shaded areas are 
defense zones over which all flight is 





restricted or prohibited. ALPA repre- 
sentatives, in urging a new federal 
aviation agency for positive air traffic 
control, have pointed out repectedly 
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Dr. McFarland Promoted 


Dr. Ross A. McFarland, who com- 
bines engineering and biological sci- 
ences in studying and developing 
health and safety programs related to 
air and ground transportation and to 
industry, has been named Professor of 
Environmental Health and Safety in 
the faculty of Public Health, Harvard 
University. 

Dr. McFarland was the director of 
the Guggenheim Center for Aviation 
Health and Safety at, the Harvard 
School of Public Health. Since 1949 
he has been Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Hygiene. 

Dr. McFarland is a protagonist of 
the concept that programs originally 
developed for the control and study 
of disease epidemics can be applied to 
accident epidemics, especially in the 
fields of aviation and highway safety. 
He has worked with ALPA representa- 
tives on many occasions. 

Among the honors received by Dr. 
McFarland for his research is the 
Flight Safety Foundation Award in 
1950 and the John Jeffries Award of 
the Institute of the Aeronautical Sci- 
ences for “original contributions to the 
advancement of acronautics through 
medical research,” in 1957. 
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Hoganson... 


(Continued from Page 6) 
Amphibians. Then Capt. Hoganson 
joined Varney Speed Lines flying Lock- 
heed and Orion from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco— scheduled time one 
hour and 56 minutes, with a dollar re- 
fund to each passenger for every min- 
ute they were late. After employment 
with Capital Airways flying Vega’s 
from San Francisco to Sacramento he 
joined Pacific Seaboard which became 
Chicago and Southern in 1934. 


Ford Official 

He married Miss Lee Sanders in 
1937, and in 1942, assumed the duties 
of Superintendent of Flight for Ford 
Motor Company at Willow Run B-24 
Aircraft Factory. He returned to C. & 
S. in 1945, as chief pilot of AM-53 
which at that time was Houston to 
Detroit and later he became superinten- 
dent of flying. In 1947, Hoganson re- 
turned to active line flying. After the 
merger with Delta Air Lines in 1953, 


he was based in Memphis and Newark 
PA repre-Mithe dangers of uncoordinated air- aircraft which resulted in two recent until his retirement. 


w federalMspace usage by civil and military collisions. Vic and Lee now live at 2782 Forrest 

> air traffic (Artists, Elmer Smith and Tony Sodaro. Courtesy, Life Magazine, Hill Road, Germantown, Tenn. 

repee tedly Copyright 1958, Time, Inc.) Vic is a charter member of ALPA 
and has completed a successful flying 
career covering forty years of active 
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flying which encompassed many thou- 
sands of hours and uncounted miles. 
He has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of his fellow pilots and associates 
to the highest degree, not only for his 
technique and ability but also for his 
integrity and character. 

He has set an example which all of 
us should strive for. Here truly is a 
“Professional Pilot.” 


ALPA Urges... 


(Continued from Paze 3) 

“We testified at length before this 
Committee on this subject in June of 
1957, in connection with S. 1856 to 
create the Airways Modernization 
Board. We find that the reasoning we 
presented at that time in urging the 
earliest possible action for a Federal 
Aviation Agency is still valid. 


Deficiencies Told 

“In our testimony in June of 1957, 
before this Committee, we traced the 
growing recognition of the emergency 
proportions which the deficiencies in 
airspace use and aviation facilities 
planning had reached. 

“We also traced the growing recog- 
nition by more and more people that 
the long term solution of aviation prob- 
lems lay in the elimination of over- 
lapping authorities and responsibilities 
and the definite fixing of such respon- 
sibilities in a single independent agency 
with a single head responsible to the 
Congress. 

“We indicated our appreciation of 
the fact that the Curtis Committee, 
after long study of the problem, had 
reached this conclusion, also. We indi- 
cated our discouragement, however, 
that General Curtis recommended that 
legislation to create such an agency 
should be brought before the Congress 
only after three years or by 1960. 

“We were pleased that the Congress 
shared our view sufficiently to provide 
a deadline of January 15, 1959, for 
the introduction of legislation to imple- 
ment the Curtis Committee recommen- 
dations for a Federal Aviation Agency. 


Still Concerned 

“We are still concerned today that 
delaying action on this legislation until 
1959, may result in several more years 
delay with the resultant consequences. 
We feel very strongly, therefore, that 
(1) H.R. 12616 should be enacted as 
soon as possible and (2) that H.R. 
12616, with one or two exceptions 
which we will point out, embodies the 
major steps necessary to achieve the 
desired results by clarifying lines of 
authority and definitely fixing respon- 
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sibilities for major aviation functions 
without destroying any of the de- 
sirable features of the original 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. We 
have been very pleased to note the 
growing concurrence with these views. 

“Undoubtedly each group affected 
by this legislation have a considerable 
number of suggested changes which 
they feel would be helpful to their 
particular interest and which they have 
been advocating for many years. 

“We feel, however, that it is impera- 
tive that we concentrate on the major 
problems which require solution so as 
to place us in the strongest possible 
position to solve critical current and 
future aviation problems. 

“Undoubtedly we could all indulge 
in months and even years of contro- 
versy over many problems that have 
long been a source of contention 
among affected parties. This would not 
be helpful to the task at hand. It does 
not indicate, however, that we are not 
concerned with detailed implementa- 
tion of policy in this proposal. 


Recommended Changes 

“While we reéommend early adop- 
tion of this legislation, we would like 
to recommend changes which we feel 
would further strengthen the Bill and 
help achieve the objectives sought. 

While we accept the concept pro- 
posed that the Administrator must be 
properly advised as to the needs and 
special problems of the military serv- 
ices and that personnel should be as- 
signed to him by the Secretary of De- 
fense for this purpose, we recommend 
that language be incorporated in this 





"You just got a retroactive raise, so 
how about a retroactive increase in 
my allowance?" 


Section to provide that such personnel, 
once assigned, report directly to tle 
Administrator and are directly respo.- 
sible to him in the same manner 1s 
other staff. 

“Such personnel should become <n 
integral part of the Federal Aviation 
Agency in order that the agency w ll 
remain a coordinated unit providi g 
for the needs of all users but functic 1- 
ing under the direction and control >f 
the Administrator. 


Better Pay Urged 

“With reference to the organizati n 
of a Federal Aviation Agency, we ha e 
recommended for many years that 
studies be undertaken to determi. 
what changes were necessary in te 
compensation and job classification 
structure of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration so that the most efficient 
use could be made of personnel. 

“We recommend, therefore, that the 
Administrator, in addition to the de- 
velopment of the plan for transfer of 
the Agency to the Department of De- 
fense in the event of war, also be re- 
quired to undertake studies of possible 
reclassification and reorganization so 
as to improve the efficiency of the 
utilization of personnel in the Federal 
Aviation Agency. 


Right Of Review 

“We do not believe that the transfer 
of the functions of rule making from 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to the Ad- 
ministrator without providing for the 
unrestricted right of review by the 
Board is consistent with the remainder 
of the bill or will provide a strong and 
equitable rule-making procedure. 

“The bill, as drafted, provides that 
the entire authority for the promulga- 
tion of rules and regulations shall be 
transferred from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to the Administrator and that 
the Board shall have the right of sus- 
pension and review only ‘when the 
Board finds there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that such rule, reg- 
ulation, or minimum standard will im- 
pose substantial economic hardship on 
persons affected thereby without suffi- 
cient cause.’ 

“We believe that the right of sus- 
pension and review should not be con- 
fined to such narrow grounds and, 
most certainly, rule making for safety 
should not be frustrated simply on 
economic grounds. 

“Under this proposal, sound safety 
rules promulgated by the Administra- 
tor could be set aside by the Board on 
economic grounds yet rules that were 
not sound and seriously compromised 
safety could not be reviewed. 

We suggest in lieu of the languave, 
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as proposed, a reinstatement of the 
present entitled delegation of authority 
but with the necessary changes so that 
the revised section will read: 


‘The Civil Aeronautics Board 
shall delegate to the Administrator 
th: power or authority to prescribe 
ruies, regulations, and standards 
unter this title and to perform 
fu:.ctions authorized under Section 
702 of the Act. The Board shall 
pr. scribe by rules and regulations 
such provisions and procedures for 
reiiew of actions taken by the Ad- 
mi vistrator under authority dele- 
ga.ed hereunder as it may deem 
ne essary and appropriate in the 
pu lic interest. Except as specifi- 
cal y provided in the rules and reg- 
ulc ‘ions of the Board, the filing of 
a | etition for review shall not ex- 
cu.e any person from complying 
wii the action of the Administra- 
tor nor operate in any manner to 
stay enforcement of such action. 
Provided, that nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed as 
amending, modifying, or repealing 
any provision as the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 


“We feel this is the preferred meth- 
od of accomplishing this important 
change. 

“Alternatively, we suggest that the 
following language be inserted in the 
first sentence of the proposed new 
601 (c) so that the sentence would 
read: 

“The Board may, on its own in- 
itiative or upon request of an ef- 
fected person, suspend for review 
any rule, regulation, or minimum 
standard issued by the Administra- 
tor under this section when the 
Board finds there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that such rule, 
regulation or minimum standard 
will constitute an unnecessary com- 
promise with safety in air transpor- 
lation or is not consistent with the 
declaration of policy set forth in 


Sections 2 and 3 of this Act. (New 
language. ) 


“The remainder of the paragraph 
would be revised so as to remove the 
reference to ‘economic hardship’ as the 
sole basis for review. 


“We believe that such changes to 
provide for review of decisions of the 
Administrator in the promulgation of 
safety rules is vital for at least the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Six Reasons 

“(1) The provision for review of 
decisions of the Administrator in this 
field is consistent with the remainder 
of the Act. In every other case, provi- 
sion is made for review of the decisions 
of the Administrator (suspension of 
certificates, physical standards, etc.) 
This is consistent with a system of 
checks and balances so as to protect 
against arbitrary use of authority with- 
out inhibiting efficient functioning. 


“(2) The Board is the logical 
agency to review such decisions and 
such review is consistent with their 
function in other proposed sections of 
the Act. It is a quasi-judicial agency 
which is equipped and staffed to per- 
form this important function and will 
be performing related functions. 

“(3) It is imperative that the Ad- 
ministrator be vested with the author- 
ity and be disposed to act decisively 
and expeditiously. Provision for review 
by the Board will strengthen the Ad- 
ministrator’s position in rule making 
by providing the assurance that he will 
be supported in proper decisions and 
that the parties at interest have re- 
course to review in the event of an im- 
proper decision. 
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“(4) The right to review protects 
the public from bad decisions which 
might be made during the term of 
office of an incompetent and arbitrary 
Administrator. 

“(5) There will be greater strength 
of decision, we believe, by retaining the 
ultimate power of decision in the 
Board while gaining the advantage of 
bringing the ability to act decisively 
and authoritatively to the single head 
of the Federal Aviation Agency. 

“(6) The alternative to such review 
seems to be interminable litigation 
which is not a proper method of deal- 
ing with the many critical safety prob- 
lems involved and, in any event, would 
not permit an examination on the 
merits of the rule or regulation in 
dispute. 

“We believe very strongly that ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the 
right of review of rule making must be 
retained in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and urge that in the interest of the 
successful working of this vitally need- 
ed legislation that this change be 
made. Without this change, we are 
apprehensive that effective rule mak- 
ing may, in actual practice, be seri- 
ously handicapped and might seriously 
deteriorate with the resultant implica- 
tions for aviation and the public. 


Pilot Pay Loss Cited 
“In the second sentence of the pro- 
posed Section 609 broad powers are 
granted to the Administrator to sus- 
pend or revoke various types of cer- 
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tificates. Whereas the present law in- 
dicates that such action by the 
Administrator shall be the result of 
reinspection and reexamination the 
words are now inserted ‘or as the result 
of any other investigation made by the 
Administrator.’ 

“The protection of the public against 
this indefinite grant of arbitrary au- 
thority to the Administrator is pro- 
vided by permitting the individual af- 
fected to appeal the Administrator’s 
decision to the Board. 

“In an emergency, however, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to suspend a 
certificate for sixty days. There is no 
provision, however, for an individual 
who suffers an emergency suspension 
by the Administrator and is subse- 
quently cleared and reinstated by the 
Board, to be made whole for the loss 
suffered. 

“For example, an individual in- 
volved in an accident may be re- 
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strained from exercising the preroga- 
tives of his certificate while the facts 
are being determined and thereby suf- 
fer substantial economic loss. 

“Tt is recommended that, in such 
cases, the Administrator be authorized 
and directed to make whole the loss to 
the individual who has been adversely 
affected upon proper application and 
proof of the loss incurred. 

“A new sentence is added at the end 
of the proposed Section 609 which 
reads as follows: 

“*Kither the Administrator or the 
person substantially affected by the 
Board’s order may obtain judicial re- 
view of said order under the provisions 
of Section 1006.’ 


Contrary To Ruling 

“This is an addition to the authority 
previously possessed by the Administra- 
tor and is, we understand, contrary 
to an interpretation of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the present law 
rendered in Lee, Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 
U. S. Court of Appeals, District of 
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Columbia, June 9, 1955, which he'd 
that the Administrator was not a pro- 
er party to appeal from the Boarc’s 
decision in certain cases. 

“When the entire procedure wih 
which an individual is now faced und :r 
a suspension procedure is reviewed, \'e 
believe that the Committee will be 1:- 
luctant to expand the authority of t .e 
Administrator under the procedue 
which currently exists, and which w Il 
be retained in the proposed legislatic 1. 

“When an airman is charged wih 
some infraction of the Civil Air Reg 1- 
lations the Administrator may se k 
either a monetary penalty or a suspe 1- 
sion or revocation of the airman’s ccr- 
tificate. 


Long Legal Procedure 

“If a temporary suspension is sought 
and the airman desires to resist tie 
Administrator’s allegations, the case is 
assigned for hearing before an ex- 
aminer of the Board. The airman must 
secure representation and defend hiin- 
self in a legal procedure. 

“If the findings of the examiner are 
unsatisfactory to either the airman or 
the Administrator, either party may 
appeal them to the Board. The Board 
then reviews the case and may estab- 
lish further procedures requiring rep- 
resentation by the airman. 

“The decision of the Board may be 
appealed to the Circuit Court if the 
airman feels that he has not been dealt 
with fairly. If, however, such airman 
is successful in defending himself 
against the Administrator’s charges be- 
fore the examiner, only to have the 
examiner’s report appealed by the Ad- 
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\istrator to the Board and shall then 
cessfully defend himself before the 
.rd—it seems an unfair burden 
m the individual to have to be 
ed to further finance his defense 
-xpensive legal proceedings in the 
eral Courts. 
Such proceedings may become so 
yived that the individual airman 
d with the expensive legal proceed- 
of indefinite duration would be 
sd to forego his rights. 
n view of the foregoing, we do not 
ve that this additional sentence 
ld be added to Section 609 and 
mmend that the Section remain 
irrently written and as currently 
preted through the years by de- 
ns of the Federal Court. 


Summation 

<clusive of the foregoing recom- 
ded changes we strongly recom- 
d the earliest possible adoption of 
legislation. 

Ve feel that it is the greatest single 
that can be taken at the present 
for the immediate and long run 
notion of safety and efficiency for 
and military aviation in the public 
est. 

the following immediate 
ts: 
. A clear directive to the affected 


government agencies, their executives 


an 
aul 
tul 


staff as to their responsibility and 
ority to deal with current and fu- 
critical aviation problems. 
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“2. The elimination of overlapping 
areas of responsibility and authority 
which currently exist. 

“3. The guarantee that authorized 
research and development programs 
will be integrated with the adminis- 
trative and implementing agencies in 
such a manner that the results may be 
utilized at an earlier date and planning 
may be co-ordinated for the future. 

“4. The saving of several years time 
by permitting immediate work to begin 
along clearly expressed lines of author- 
ity in solving current problems. Under 
the current situation the affected 
agencies and the individuals involved 
will remain in an indefinite and chaotic 
state until a clear directive is provided 
under this legislation or that required 
under the Airways Modernization Bill 
adopted by the Congress in 1957.” 
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